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"The  Lens"  wishes  all  its  friends  and  all  their 
friends  a  "Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New 
Year." 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  striking  quali- 
ties of  a  good  citizen  is  patriotism.  What  is  pa- 
triotism? It  is  fidelity  to  one's  country,  a  sincere 
and  eager  willingness  to  serve  her  at  all  times 
and  in  all  conditions,  not  hesitating,  even,  to  sac- 
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rifice  all  that  we  have,  all  that  is  most  dear  to  us, 
even  life  itself,  in  her  defence. 

Patriotism,  however,  is  not  confined  only  to  be- 
ing faithful  to  our  motherland,  but  has  a  much 
nearer  relation.  Loyalty  to  our  homes,  loyalty 
to  our  school,  faithfulness  to  our  duty;  all  these 
go  to  make  up  the  great  and  noble  virtue  of 
patriotism. 

This  lesson  should  be  one  of  the  first  taught  in 
our  schools,  and  should  continue  throughout  the 
entire  education  of  a  man.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  should  be  the  purpose  of  every  sincere  scholar 
to  learn  this  lesson,  and  to  make  it  a  practise  of 
his  everyday  life  by  being  loyal  to  his  school, 
and  at  least  being  grateful  for  what  has  been 
done  for  him.  If  we  do  this  we  may  be  sure  that 
in  after  life  we  shall  be  able,  as  men,  to  stand 
forth,  when  called  upon,  and  be  of  some  service 
to  our  country,  and  the  world  at  large. 

IJotit  31  Mtt  g>attta  (Mukb. 


My  friends  have  often  asked  me  how  it  was 
I  knew  so  much  about  Santa  Claus;  but  I  have 
never  explained  to  them  the  secret  of  my  knowl- 
edge. However,  I  have  decided  to  tell  you,  pro- 
vided you  will  not  tell  any  one  else.  The  reason 
I  ask  you  to  keep  the  secret  to  yourself  is  that  I 
do  not  care  to  have  the  Public— that  terrible 
monster — know  it,  for  fear  I  should  be  laughed 
at  and  told  I  was  very  foolish. 
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Taking  for  granted  that  you  have  promised 
not  to  tell  this  to  a  living  soul,  I  will  begin  my 
story. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night,  the  night  before 
Christmas,  when  I  was  walking  along  the  coun- 
try road  thinking  deeply  about, — well,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  was  thinking  about, — but  at  any 
rate  I  was  thinking.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  noise 
behind  me,  as  of  an  approaching  company  of 
riders  on  horseback.  I  wondered  what  this  could 
be,  but  as  the  sound  grew  rapidly  more  distinct,  I 
knew  that  it  could  not  be  horses'  feet  that  I  heard 
for  the  step  was  so  light,  that  if  my  ears  had  not 
been  very  acute,  I  should  never  have  noticed  the 
sound  at  all.  It  struck  me  that  this  might  be 
Santa  Claus,  but  then  I  put  the  thought  away  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  I  considered  that  this  was 
absurd. 

When  the  pattering  of  feet  came  near,  I  saw 
that  the  animals  which  I  at  first  mistook  for 
horses,  were  indeed  reindeer,  and  that  they  were 
harnessed  to  a  sleigh  in  which  was  the  good  old 
gentleman  himself.  I  at  once  determined  on  a 
bold  stroke  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
him,  so  I  hailed  him  at  the  top  of  my  voice.  He 
answered  in  a  very  pleasant  tone,  and  to  my 
great  surprise  stopped  and  asked  me  if  there  was 
antyhing  he  could  do  for  me.  I  told  him  that  I 
really  could  not  think  of  anything  at  the  time,  ex- 
cept that  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk  with  him. 

He  did  not  seem  as  much  astonished  at  this  as 
I  had  expected,  but  just  said,  "I  am  in  a  hurry 
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as  usual,  but  if  you  do  not  object  to  a  little  swift 
driving,  come  along  with  me  for  a  while,  and  we 
will  have  a  famous  talk." 

After  Santa  had  taken  care  that  I  was  well 
covered  up  with  the  robes,  of  which  there  was 
a  great  supply  in  the  sleigh,  we  set  off.  He  had 
such  control  of  his  team  that  I  did  not  even  feel 
the  start,  it  was  done  so  easily  that  there  was 
no  jerk  or  jar  of  any  kind.  Something  I  did 
notice,  however,  was  the  great  swiftness  we  at- 
tained in  a  few  seconds.  The  winds  rushed  at 
my  face  with  such  violence  that  I  was  forced  at 
times  to  put  it  down  under  the  robes. 

After  we  had  been  spinning  along  through  the 
air  for  some  time,  Santa  Claus  said,  "In  all  the 
time  I  have  been  travelling  over  the  world  there 
are  very  few  people  who  have  stopped  me  and 
talked  wtih  me.  You  are  the  first  one  who  has 
spoken  to  me  outside  of  my  special  friends  for 
a  good  many  years."  I  thought  that  if  this  was 
so,  he  was  the  cause  of  it,  for  he  had  always  tried 
to  keep  out  of  reach,  so  that  it  was  very  hard  for 
people  to  see  him.  I  was  just  going  to  say  some- 
thing to  this  effect,  when  he  continued :  "You  are 
thinking,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  my  own  fault; 
well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  you  know,  I  do  not  like  to 
force  myself  upon  people;  I  think  that  if  they 
care  to  know  me  they  will  manage  to  do  so.  But 
there,"  he  went  on  in  a  very  different  tone,  "I 
should  not  complain ;  we  will  talk  of  other  mat- 
ters, and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  chance  to  speak 
with  you  this  evening.    It  may  sound  very  sur- 
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prising  to  you,  but  what  do  you  say  to  coming 
up  with  me  and  spending  Christmas  day  with 
me  in  my  palace  ?"  Trying  to  hide  my  astonish- 
ment, I  answered  that  I  should  be  delighted,  and 
so  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  with  him. 

I  had  supposed  all  this  time  that  Santa  did  not 
have  the  faintest  idea  as  to  who  I  was,  but  this 
belief  was  soon  changed  when  he  said,  "You  are 
the  one  who  made  that  brilliant  attempt  to  de- 
scribe my  journeying  last  year." 

Since  I  was  found  out,  I  was  very  anxious  to 
know  how  he  was  aware  of  the  fact.  "I  see  that 
you  would  like  to  know  how  I  came  by  all  my 
knowledge/'  he  said,  looking  through  all  his 
pockets,  and  laughing  slyly,  "here  is  is,  just  see 
if  that  looks  like  something  you  wrote."  He 
lighted  a  pocket  lamp  and  held  it  close  to  my 
eyes,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  "Lens,"  our 
school  paper.  How  he  came  by  this  was  a  mys- 
tery to  me  ,and  he  was  quick  to  see  this :  he  be- 
gan to  laugh  heartily  and  said,  "Where  did  I 
find  it?  O,  to  tell  it  exactly  as  it  happened,  I 
was  going  into  a  house  last  Christmas  Eve,  when 
I  noticed  about  a  dozen  cats,  who  were  as  close 
together  as  they  could  be,  but  not  for  friendly 
motives.  I  went  over  and  dispersed  them,  and 
as  they  left  each  other  with  a  parting  word  that 
did  not  sound  like  "farewell,"  I  saw  a  little  book 
lying  on  the  ground ;  for  some  reason  my  interest 
was  aroused.  I  lighted  my  lamp  and  looking 
through  the  book,  I  saw  a  story  about  myself,  so 
I  took  it  home." 
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Just  at  this  time  we  came  to  a  cross  road,  and 
Santa  stopped.  I  could  not  see  the  reason  for  it, 
for  there  were  no  houses  in  sight.  My  atten- 
tion was  soon  taken  up  by  the  sound  of  another 
sleigh  coming  towards  us  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 
As  it  came  up,  it  stopped,  and  I  could  see  that  it 
was  one  just  like  the  one  in  which  Santa  and 
myself  were  seated.  "Hello,"  said  Santa,  "Are 
you  through?"  "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man  in  the 
other  sleigh.  "Well,  then,"  said  Santa,  "You  go 
right  home  and  tell  Mrs.  Santa  Claus  that  I  am 
bringing  a  friend  of  mine  along,  who  is  not  used 
to  the  weather  up  there."  "Very  well,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  other,  and  was  off  in  a  moment. 

"Is  he  one  of  your  relations  ?"  I  asked.  "Well, 
yes,  in  a  way,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  "You 
see,  when  you  described  my  journey  last  year, 
you  came  nearest  to  the  facts  of  all  writers  whose 
works  I  ever  saw,  but  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  know  exactly  how  it  was.  I  have  many  men 
on  the  journey  round  the  world.  Most  people 
think  I  do  it  alone,  you  thought  I  did  it  with  the 
help  of  another  man,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  about  twenty  sleighs  start  from  my  palace 
every  year,  and  then  we  have  all  we  can  do  to 
get  the  work  finished.  All  the  boys  and  girls  who 
think  they  hear  me  come  into  their  houses  at 
night — if  they  hear  anything  at  all — nineteen 
times  out  of  twenty,  hear  another  person  alto- 
gether, for  we  come  round  to  different  parts  of 
the  world  in  our  turn.  But  it  is  getting  very 
cold  now,  and  I  am  going  to  put  you  to  bed  in 
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the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  after  I  have  stopped 
a  few  times,  we  will  have  a  brisk  ride  home."  I 
protested,  for  I  said  that  I  wished  to  talk  with 
him.  "You  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk 
when  we  reach  the  palace." 

So  I  was  tucked  gently  away  in  the  sleigh,  and 
made  very  comfortable.  We  stopped  twice,  then 
I  felt  the  sleigh  give  a  sudden  plunge  forward 
and  upward,  and  we  were  off  for  the  palace.  The 
motion  was  so  easy  that  I  soon  found  myself  get- 
ting sleepy,  and  before  long  I  was  awakened  to 
see  Santa  Claus  pulling  me  out  in  the  cold. 

I  was  very  soon  in  the  warm  drawing-room, 
where  I  met  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  who  was  very 
kind  to  me  all  through  my  visit.  I  had  not  been 
there  very  long  when  Santa  rung  a  bell,  and 
immediately  a  man  appeared,  who  was  told  to 
show  me  to  my  room.  "You  go  and  have  some 
sleep  now,"  said  he  to  me.  "You  must  make 
yourself  comfortable,  and  do  not  come  down  until 
you  are  well  rested." 

I  followed  the  man  up  the  stairs,  and  through 
a  long,  wide  corridor  to  my  room.  It  was  warm 
and  nicely  furnished,  but  I  took  little  notice  of 
that,  for  I  thought  if  I  was  put  up  there  to  sleep, 
I  would  begin  at  once.  So,  as  soon  as  my  guide 
was  gone,  I  went  to  bed  and  did  not  know  how 
time  passed  until  it  was  nearly  time  for  dinner. 
When  I  saw  that  my  sleep  was  likely  to  cost  me 
my  dinner,  I  moved  about  the  room  rather  rap- 
idly for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  as  quickly  has- 
tened down  stairs. 
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On  arriving  in  the  drawing-room,  I  found 
Santa  talking  to  a  large  gathering,  among  whom, 
as  I  found  when  being  introduced,  was  Father 
Time.  I  felt  much  honored,  I  assure  you,  at 
being  itnroduced  to  Father  Time,  but  I  was  not 
awed  at  all,  for  he  was  so  kind  that  he  imme- 
diately put  me  at  my  ease. 

As  we  sat  and  talked,  more  and  more  people 
came  in,  and  at  length,  Santa  rose  and  an- 
nounced that  dinner  would  be  served.  We  all 
adjourned  to  the  dining  hall,  which  was  very 
brilliantly  lighted,  and  I  noticed  people  also  com- 
ing in  from  another  door  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment,  so  that  it  was  a  very  large  com- 
pany that  sat  down  at  the  huge  table.  Among 
the  company  were  the  friends  and  relations  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Santa  Claus,  and  the  family  of 
Father  Time. 

I  have  not  room  in  the  limits  of  this  little  story 
to  tell  you  all  that  happened,  not  even  half;  all 
that  I  write  it  for  is  to  give  you  the  reason  for 
my  knowing  something  about  Santa  Claus. 
There  was  one  thing  that  was  said  at  dinner, 
though,  that  I  cannot  pass  over  without  men- 
tioning, because  it  contains  something  of  im- 
portance. 

As  I  have  said,  the  twelve  months,  who  are 
the  family  of  Father  Time,  were  there,  and  they 
talked  of  the  things  that  they  had  done  and  were 
going  to  do  when  it  came  their  turn  again.  Some 
of  them  became  rather  noisy  at  times,  but  just  as 
they  reached  a  certain  point,  their  father  would 
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just  give  them  a  glance  that  reminded  them  they 
were  not  out  in  the  open,  and  they  would  sub- 
side. 

But  I  am  wandering  again.  What  I  was  go- 
ing to  tell  you  about  is  this:  I  was  talking  to 
Father  Time  during  the  meal,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  to  ask  him  why  it  was  that  sometimes  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  we  have  several  warm  days  and 
then  as  many  cold  ones.  "Why,"  said  he,  "Do 
not  your  Wise  Men  know  all  about  that?  That 
is  very  simple.  It  is  this  way:  Sometimes,  for 
instance,  April  will  take  his  turn  as  he  should, 
and  you  will  have  warm  weather,  but  all  at  once 
March  will  take  a  fancy  to  take  a  day  or  two 
from  home,  and  go  to  see  him,  so  when  he  gets 
on  the  scene,  the  weather  is  somewhat  colder." 
I  think  this  is  a  satisfactroy  explanation,  and 
that  is  why  I  wished  you  to  know  it. 

After  dinner  the  most  of  the  party  went  out 
skating,  but  I  remained  with  Santa  and  Father 
Time,  for  I  liked  to  hear  them  talk  over  their 
experiences.  I  must  tell  you  one  more  story  that 
Father  Time  narrated  before  I  stop.  We  were 
in  the  drawing-room  again,  with  a  mighty  fire 
blazing  up  in  front  of  us.  There  were  no  lights 
burning,  for  Santa  thought  the  light  somewhat 
spoiled  the  effect  of  the  quiet  talk,  and  I  think 
it  does.  You  know  how  much  you  enjoy  talking 
to  your  friends  when  everything  is  dark  and 
quiet.  Well,  this  is  the  story  Father  Time  tells 
about  something  which  happened  long  ago.  He 
told  it  in  this  wise : 
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"Well,  Santa,  you  have  bad  many  startling 
experiences,  and  so  have  I,  but  I  think  the  most 
exasperating  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
me  was  a  very  long  time  ago,  but  it  made  such 
an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  it  seems  as  if  it 
were  only  yesterday. 

I  had  had  only  eleven  months  serving  since  the 
beginning  of  things,  but  this  year  I  proposed  to 
change  the  routine.  December  was  just  old 
enough,  I  thought,  to  take  his  turn,  and  so  when 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year  came,  I  cut  short 
the  time  of  each  of  the  eleven  months  to  give 
December  his  turn.  When  November  started  out 
I  sent  December  with  him  to  learn  the  routine, 
and  I  instructed  him  to  be  very  careful  what  he 
did.  He  assured  me  of  course  that  he  would,  but 
whether  he  was  careful  or  not,  he  certainly 
started  up  a  great  commotion. 

He  had  no  sooner  left  home  than  he  began 
to  lower  the  temperature.  He  kept  on  lowering 
the  temperature  till  he  saw  a  great  stretch  of  ice 
forming  all  over  the  upper  part  of  the  globe.  He 
had  it  snow  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  then  rain  and 
freeze,  and  so  on ;  then  he  started  the  whole  mass 
southward.  We  were  all  powerless  to  stop  him, 
for  he  kept  out  of  reach.  Every  time  I  looked  at 
that  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  I  had  a  feeling  that  it 
would  entirely  change  the  world  so  that  one  could 
not  recognize  it  at  all,  and  resolved  that  when 
December  cam?  in,  he  should  stay  in  for  some 
time.  But  he  cared  neither  for  threats  nor  for 
entreaties,  but  kept  on  freezing  the  world,  until 
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it  is  a  wonder  that  the  rest  of  them  have  ever 
been  able  to  thaw  it  again.  When  he  had  frozen 
things  so  that  there  was  little  chance  of  its  being 
undone  till  his  turn  came  again,  he  laughed 
heartily  and  came  proudly  home  (  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  next  three  thousand  five  hundred 
years.)  I  had  to  have  the  summer  months  out  a 
long  time  before  that  ice  was  melted,  but  at  last, 
after  half  the  world  was  turned  upside  down,  the 
ice  was  confined  to  the  Arctic  circle,  and  there  I 
have  managed  to  keep  it  ever  since.  I  have  had 
a  great  many  orders  for  the  months  since  then, 
but  the  present  order  came  out  in  the  time  of 
Caesar,  and  I  think  it  is  so  satisfactory  that  I 
have  no  thought  or  desire  to  change  it.  Oh,  De- 
cember,— well,  he  did  not  try  any  such  trick  as 
that  again,  and  though  he  is  rather  severe  at 
times,  he  has  gained  more  common  sense,  and  I 
think  when  you  go  back  to  your  home  after  com- 
ing up  here  to  see  Santa,  you  may  tell  your  sci- 
entists that  they  need  not  plan  for  any  more 
glaciers,  for  I  have  absolute  control  of  all  my 
family  now,  and  besides  they  are  all  old  enough 
to  know  better,  even  if  they  do  make  you  a  little 
uncomfortable  at  times."  I  wanted  to  hear  more, 
but  Father  Time  said  that  was  all  that  occurred 
to  him  at  present. 

Yes,  I  know  you  will  think  my  story  is  incom- 
plete, and  you  have  a  right  to,  but  my  excuse  is 
that  I  have  tried  to  put  so  much  in  so  little  space, 
that  I  have  made  a  failure.  I  hope  to  tell  you  all 
about  Santa  himself  some  time.    It  was  now  time 
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for  the  guests  to  leave,  and  to  my  delight,  Santa 
said  that  he  would  take  me  home  himself.  He 
ordered  his  closed  sleigh  to  be  brought  round  to 
the  door,  and  we  were  off. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  ride  home,  and  when 
we  reached  my  house,  I  asked  him  what  he  was 
going  to  do  with  the  copy  of  the  "Lens,"  which 
he  had  put  back  into  his  pocket.  "You  may  tell 
your  friends,"  answered  he,  "that  they  have  the 
distinction  of  having  their  paper  go  farther  than 
any  other  paper.  I  shall  take  it  and  keep  it 
always ;  and  now,  you  can  write  about  me  from 
'experience,"  as  the  phrase  goes.  I  hope  that 
you  will  come  again  to  see  me."  And  we  shook 
hands  and  parted. 

Now,  I  shall  expect  you  to  keep  your  promise, 
because  if  you  should  not,  as  I  have  said,  people 
would  laugh  at  me,  so  that  I  might  be  too  timid 
to  write  any  more  about  Santa  Claus.  Of  course 
you  understand  that  this  is  no  fairy  story;  only 
a  little  strange,  that  is  all.    Keep  your  promise. 

Alfred  Heroux. 

+     +     +     41 

JjtettMtmJrk  of  l&ixnb  Wtimm  an  £al*. 


From  the  Boston  Evening  Herald  of  Nov.  18. 
The  sales  of  useful  and  fancy  articles  made  by 
blind  women,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Charles  P. 
Putnam,  63  Marlboro  Street,  attracted  a  goodly 
number  of  purchasers  today,  and  the  continu- 
ance of  the   fair  this  evening  will  deplete  the 
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tables  to  the  pleasure  of  those  wage-earning 
women  who  are  endeavoring  to  care  for  them- 
selves. The  sewing  and  knitting  shown  would 
be  quite  remarkable  for  eyes  that  see,  but  when 
it  is  remembered  that  it  was  done  by  sightless 
eyes,  one  marvels  at  its  accuracy. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  fancy,  household 
and  cooks'  aprons,  knitted  and  crocheted  articles 
for  table  use  and  personal  wear,  underclothing, 
wall  bags,  basketry  and  sloyd,  together  with  a 
quantity  of  goods  sent  in  from  interested  friends. 
The  ladies  in  charge  of  the  sale  are  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Hayes,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gleason,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ham- 
mond, Mrs.  Louis  Hale,  Mrs.  E.  Walcott  of 
Weston,  Mrs.  Darling  and  Miss  E.  Mendum. 

The  sale  after  this  evening  will  be  continued 

at  383  Boylston  Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the 

alumnae  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

where  orders  for  articles  of  household  use  may 

be  sent. 

■I*    4.    4.    •{■ 

3te  for  Mmb  Watnm. 


November  10,  the  anniversary  of  Dr.  Howe's 
birth,  was  worthily  observed  in  the  girls'  depart- 
ment by  a  fair  in  the  interest  of  home  indus- 
for  blind  women. 

The  various  school  rooms  were  prettily  deco- 
rated for  the  occasion,  and  brilliant  with  electric 
lights,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  articles  useful  and 
ornamental,  had  been  brought  together  for  the 
sale.  In  addition  to  the  articles  made  by  the 
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blind  women,  and  sloyd  models  by  the  girls  of  the 
department,  there  were  tables  loaded  with  books, 
stationery,  games,  confectionery,  flowers,  and  the 
like.  A  splendid  silver-headed  cane  contributed 
by  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  attracted  much  at- 
tention. 

The  sale  was  continued  through  the  day  and 
evening  of  the  nth,  and  was  most  successful. 
Nearly  $1,300  was  raised. 

The  thanks  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
Perkins  Institution  for  aid  in  developing  and 
conducting  the  Sale  on  November  10th,  are  here- 
by extended  to  our  patronesses  for  their  gifts  and 
influence;  to  the  friends  who  have  rendered  in- 
dispensable service  at  the  tables  and  elsewhere; 
to  Jordan  Marsh  Company  and  the  many  other 
merchants  who  have  generously  contributed 
money  and  salable  articles;  and  to  the  Edison 
Electrical  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston,  and 
to  Messrs.  Edmands  &  Hoyt,  Electrical  Contrac- 
tors, for  lighting  the  rooms  and  grounds  on  the 
night  of  the  fair. 

The  fair  has  suggested  the  following  editorial 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  "Springfield  Daily  Re- 
publican" : 

2Ilj*  &?lf-8>\xppiirt  xrf  IBItttJn  ffernflttaL 


The  very  successful  fair  lately  held  in  South 
Boston  in  aid  of  the  efforts  by  blind  women  for 
their  own  support,  and  the  fact  that  a  state  com- 
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mission  is  seeking  to  add  something  to  the  very 
efficient  work  long  done  by  the  Perkins  Institute 
to  teach  and  keep  up  the  manual  industries  of 
the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  make  it  worth  while 
to  give  the  public  some  facts  on  a  subject  not  so 
well  understood  as  it  should  be.  In  this,  as  in  the 
whole  work  of  training  the  blind,  the  pioneer  was 
Dr.  Howe,  who,  soon  after  his  return  from  in- 
specting European  schools,  and  tasting  the  bitter- 
ness of  a  Prussian  prison,  in  the  year  1832,  thus 
wrote  in  regard  to  the  labor  best  suited  for  the 
blind :  "Taking  it  for  granted  that  seeing  persons 
must  ever  have  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
blind,  in  all  handicraft  work  whatsoever,  we 
should  seek  out  for  them  such  employment  as 
least  requires  the  use  of  the  eyes."  After  train- 
ing his  own  pupils  upon  this  principle  for  some 
years,  Dr.  Howe  in  1840  opened  a  workshop  for 
a  few  men  and  women,  who  in  the  first  year 
earned  in  wages  and  received  about  $600.  The 
arrangement  was  that,  after  a  period  of  two 
years,  if  the  earnings  of  the  workman  were  not 
enough  to  pay  his  board,  he  was  not  to  continue 
longer  a  burden  on  the  experiment.  By  1843  the 
task  was  systematized ;  each  person  was  to  work 
by  the  piece,  and  to  be  paid  monthly  in  cash ;  the 
manufactured  articles  were  sent  to  a  shop  in  Bos- 
ton to  be  sold ;  and  all  the  expenses  of  the  shop 
were  to  be  paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years  (1848)  Dr. 
Howe  reported  thus  upon  his  experiment : — 
If  you  consider  our  balance-sheet  in  a  merely 
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commercial  way,  the  shop  has  cost  the  institution 
$309.49 ;  but  if  you  look  upon  it  in  another  light, 
the  shop  has  enabled  us  to  give  employment  to 
28  blind  persons,  and  to  pay  them  nearly  $2000 
in  wages,  or,  upon  an  average,  $84.28  each  for 
their  year's  work ;  at  a  cost  of  only  $300.  Every 
year  the  final  success  of  the  experiment  seems 
more  and  more  certain.  But  eleven  years  later 
(1859)  entire  success  had  not  been  reached;  for 
Dr.  Howe  said : 

Every  year's  experience  has  enabled  us  to  les- 
sen the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  establishment, 
while  it  has  given  the  workman  greater  skill.  If 
this  continues  a  little  longer,  the  shop  will  be  able 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  its 
stock,  and  become  entirely  self-supporting,  ex- 
cept for  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building. 
This  building  cost  was  then  about  $14,000.  The 
sum  paid  as  wages  had  gone  up  from  $1,032  in 
1843,  to  $4,612  in  1854,  and  then  slowly  declined 
to  $3,560  in  1864.  The  amount  of  sales  was 
also  highest  in  1854, — $28,039. 

Of  late  years  there  are  better  facilities  for 
making  sales,  and,  while  the  workshop  is  kept 
open  for  men,  the  women  are  taught  and  en- 
couraged to  do  their  work  at  their  homes.  Last 
year  sixty  such  women  sent  their  product,  which 
had  been  produced  upon  advice  given  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  institution,  to  be  sold  at  the  shop  in 
Boylston  Street,  where,  as  soon  as  the  goods  are 
received,  the  women  are  paid  in  cash  according 
to  a  price  agreed  on,  and  the  institution  takes  the 
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risk  of  selling  the  articles.  Since  the  unsuitable 
rooms  in  Avon  Place  have  been  exchanged  for 
the  salesroom  at  383  Boylston  Street,  the  sales 
have  much  increased;  while  the  number  of  men 
and  women  (chiefly  women,  we  believe  employed 
at  their  homes,  is  now  about  100.  To  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  self-supporting  industries  at 
home,  the  state,  nearly  five  years  ago,  appro- 
priated $1,000,  which  has  since  been  increased  to 
$5,000.  This  is  all  expended  in  the  salaries  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  teachers, — the  Perkins 
Institution  meeting  the  incidental  cost  of  such 
an  establishment.  The  teachers  are  selected  for 
their  practical  excellence,  and  are  themselves 
blind  persons,  who,  it  is  found,  make  the  best 
instructors. 

It  is  manifest  what  advantages  this  long-estab- 
lished institution,  with  its  carefully-kept  finances, 
its  skill  in  selecting  persons  for  employment,  and 
its  very  high  standard  of  education,  must  have 
over  any  volunteer  organization  in  the  matter  of 
finding  the  right  blind  persons  to  employ,  of 
directing  their  industry  and  marketing  its  prod- 
uct. There  may  be  room  for  additional  effort, 
but  there  is  also  room  for  much  disappointment 
in  the  hope  of  self-supporting  labors  by  persons 
who,  as  Dr.  Howe  observed  70  years  ago,  are  at 
manifest  disadvantage  when  compared  with  see- 
ing persons.  It  is,  in  fact,  less  than  half  the 
whole  number  of  the  blind,  between  the  ages  of 
20  and  60,  who  are  able  to  support  themselves 
by  work,  even  when  a  market  and  occupation  are 
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provided  without  cost  to  them.  Experience 
shows  this,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  and  main- 
taining such  bread-winning  work  is  greater 
every  decade,  by  reason  of  the  specializing  of  in- 
dustries, the  extensive  use  of  machinery,  and  the 
sharp  competition  of  nation  with  nation  and  sex 
with  sex.  Hence  the  necessity  of  aids  like  the 
South  Boston  fair.,  growing  out  of  the  en- 
lightened and  philanthropic  interest  of  women 
in  fortunate  conditions  to  promote  the  efforts  of 
the  blind  of  their  own  sex. 

Comparisons  have  sometimes  been  made  be- 
tween schools  that  draw  their  pupils  by  selection 
from  a  large  population,  like  the  English  Institu- 
tion near  London,  and  schools  like  the  Perkins 
Institution,  which  receive  children  without  selec- 
tion, and  give  them  all  a  chance  for  an  educa- 
tion and  a  self-supporting  occupation.  The  peo- 
ple of  New  England  have  known  its  one  success- 
ful school  for  the  blind  so  long  and  so  well  that 
it  is  not  lilkely  to  suffer  in  public  opinion  by  such 
comparisons.  Yet  many  of  our  readers  do  not 
know  how  thoroughly  equipped  the  South  Bos- 
ton establishment  and  its  kindergarten  prepara- 
tory school  are  in  all  that  gives  excellence.  Ex- 
cept for  the  great  musical  avdantages  of  Paris, 
where  the  first  blind  school  was  established,  in 
which  a  good  orchestra  is  maintained,  there  is 
no  respect  in  which  the  institution  directed  by 
Mr.  Anagnos  is  not  on  a  par  with  or  superior  to 
any  school  in  the  world.  And  this  fact  gives  its 
managers  a  great  advantage  when  dealing  with 
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the  labor  of  the  adult  blind  in  Massachusetts,  for 
they  easily  acquire  knowledge  of  cases  needing 
attention  without  a  long  special  inquiry,  and  they 
have  the  trained  teachers  and  experienced  direc- 
tion that  are  absolutely  needful  to  put  the  adult 
blind  in  the  way  of  making  what  will  sell  and 
bringing  it  to  a  ready  market. 

This  was  made  very  evident  at  the  recent 
fair.  The  number  of  women  not  connected  with 
the  school  as  pupils  at  present,  who  made  and 
sent  articles  to  the  sale,  was  more  than  90,  and 
the  profits  of  the  sale  in  the  two  days  of  the  fair 
were  $1,000.  It  has  been  also  the  occasion  of 
making  widely  known  the  activity  with  which 
the  State,  through  the  agency  there  employed, 
has  found  out  and  assisted  to  self-support  many 
women  and  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been 
unable  to  earn  even  a  moderate  share  of  their 
own  living.  Those  who  are  practically  self-sup- 
porting are  so,  in  general,  by  living  with  their 
own  families  or  friends,  where  the  cost  of  board 
is  put  low  and  facilities  exist  for  adding  to  the 
pecuniary  return  for  their  labor  by  domestic  in- 
dustry or  by  taking  a  share  in  the  common  life 
of  the  family.  This  is  much  better  than  to  bring 
numbers  of  the  blind  together  in  workshops  or 
establishments  where  they  live  together  at  the 
expense  of  the  public. 

•*•     •*•     •*•     •*• 
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On  the  evening  of  Monday,  November  21st,  a 
party  of  boys  from  this  school  had  the  pleasure 
of  attending  an  organ  recital  in  Symphony  Hall, 
given  by  the  great  French  organist,  Guilmant, 
The  boys  passed  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and 
gained  lasting  benefit  in  addition  to  the  pleasure 
experienced. 

November  25th  we  were  pleased  to  have  with 
us  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Pearson,  Misses  Mary  E. 
Scarf,  Florence  J.  Bigelow,  Lena  B.  Miller,  and 
Jessie  D.  Hinsdale,  and  Mr.  Frank  S.  Harris, 
teachers  and  officers  from  the  Batavia,  New 
York  school  for  the  blind.  A  special  exhibition 
was  given  them  in  the  afternoon. 

A  section  of  the  Perkins  Institution  orchestra 
gave  a  concert  Tuesday  evening,  December  6,  in 
Broad  Street  Congregational  Chapel,  Providence, 
R.  L,  in  the  interest  of  the  adult  blind.  There 
was  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  audience  of 
300  people.     The  program  follows: 

Minuet,  Haydn,  orchestra;  Berceuse,  Jocelyn, 
Godard,  orchestra;  Huntsman's  Farewell,  Men- 
delssohn, male  quartet ;  minuet  in  A,  Boccherini ; 
Feu  Follet  for  the  flute,  E.  Koehler,  James  Cun- 
ningham; The  Benediction,  Gordigiani,  Charles 
Amadon;  Ballade  and  Finale  from  Suite  for 
Clarinet,  Grieg,  Harry  Kenyon ;  violin  solo,  Hun- 
garian Keler  Bela,  Alfred  Heroux;  Slumber 
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Song,  Gardiner,  male  quartet ;  Andante  con  moto 
from  Trio,  Op.  49,  Mendelssohn,  orchestra; 
minuet  from  E  flat  symphony,  Mozart,  orchestra, 
Mr.  Harry  Kenyon,  a  former  pupil  of  Perkins 
Institution,  played  a  clarinet  solo  and  partici- 
pated in  the  ensemble  numbers.  Mr.  Kenyon  is 
tuning  pianos  and  giving  lessons,  in  pianoforte, 
harmony  and  clarinet,  and  reports  that  he  is 
successful  in  his  chosen  field. 

•j.     •!•     .j-     4. 


It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  school  to  cele- 
brate the  birthday  of  its  founder,  and  since  the 
Howe  Memorial  Club  was  organized  it  has  had 
charge  of  these  celebrations.  According  to  this 
custom  the  10th  of  November  was  celebrated 
this  year.  Among  the  guests  was  Mrs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  gave  one  of  the  best  addresses 
that  have  ever  been  given  in  the  school. 

The  full  program  follows: — 

1. — Andante  con  moto,  from  Symphony  No. 
1,  "Beethoven,"  Orchestra. 
2. — Address  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

3. — Recitative  and  Aria,  "If  with  all  your 
hearts"    (Mendelssohn),    Charles    Forrester. 

4. — "Dr.  Howe,"  reading  by  Frederick  V. 
Walsh. 

5. — Address  by  Mr.  Anagnos. 

6. — "Our  Country,"  chorus  for  male  voices, 
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poem  by  Mrs.  Howe;  music  by  Herbert  Strout. 

A  custom  of  the  school  is  to  observe  Thanks- 
giving, and  in  accordance  with  this  custom  an 
entertainment  was  given  in  the  evening  by  the 
members  of  the  C.  M.  A.  The  entertainment 
was  a  success  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

The  following  program  was  given: — 

Piano  duet,  John  Curran  and  Francis  Dia- 
mond; recitation,  "Caleb's  Courtship,"  Chesley 
Cotton;  clarinet  solo,  Edward  Ray;  recitation, 
John  Jenkins ;  sermon,  Francis  Diamond ;  read- 
ing, "The  Solitary,"  Miss  Merrill. 

After  this  programme  various  games  were 
played.  The  best  among  them  was  the  "Donkey 
Party,"  during  which  there  was  much  merriment, 
when  by  some  subtle  attraction  tails  were  pinned 
on  certain  members  of  the  faculty. 
4.     4.     •}■    •$. 


November,  1904. 

Joseph  Bartlett,  John  Wetherell,  95 ;  Chesley 
Cotton,  William  Graham,  Alfred  Heroux,  92. 

Honorable  Mention. — Frank  Ierardi,  Leon 
Gibson,  91 ;  Maurice  Adler,  Harold  Deming, 
Lyman  K.  Harvey,  William  McQueeney,  Harry 
Muldoon,  Robert  Muldoon,  90;  Charles  Bixby, 
Krikor  Hagopian,  Edwin  Stuart,  Fred  Viggers, 
89;  John  Curran,  Francis  Diamond,  George 
Lucier,  88. 
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Deportment,  ioo  Per  Cent. — Charles  Amadon, 
Richard  Barnard,  Charles  Black,  Barnard  Levin, 
Frederick  V.  Walsh,  Joseph  Bartlett,  Lyman 
K.  Harvey,  Frank  Nilson,  Edward  Ryan,  Everett 
Davison,  Wilbur  Dodge,  Alfred  Heroux,  George 
Lucier,  George  Mills,  John  Wetherell,  Edward 
Cummings,  Krikor  Hagopian,  Olaf  Lund,  Frank 
Sticher,  Thomas  Stringer,  Henry  Van  Vliet, 
William  Walsh,  Robert  Muldoon,  Patrick  Os- 
borne, Charles  Stamp,  Fred  Viggers,  Chesley 
Cotton,  Daniel  Crandall,  William  McQueeney, 
Ralph  Nelson,  Albert  Butters,  Leon  Gibson,  Ed- 
ward Govereau,  Aaron  Wolpe,  Maurice  Adler, 
William  Bardsley,  Gabriel  Kettlewell,  Harold 
Bates,  Arthur  Gosselin,  Harrison  Hurd,  Horace 
Lombard,  Franklin  Pierce,  William  Vaughn, 
Chester  Cameron,  Elbert  Crandall,  Aldace 
Heath. 

BOYS'  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


Roll  of  Honor : — 

Edward  Williams;  Paul  West;  William  Hol- 
brook;  John  Jordan;  Willaim  McDonough. 

Honorable  Mention: — 

Roy  Clonkia;  Joseph  Roderigo;  Jacob  Wal- 
lochstein;  Robert  Safford;  Edward  Curran; 
Howard  Blood. 

Deportment : — 

Edward  Williams;  Robert  Safford;  William 
Holbrook;  Joseph  Marshall. 
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®Jj*  illtaii— An  lEaaag. 

The  oldest  Greek  literature  now  extant  con- 
sists of  the  two  Homeric  poems,  The  Iliad  and 
The  Odyssey.  These,  however,  were  not  the 
earliest  poems  of  the  Greeks.  Lyric  poetry 
naturally  precedes  epic  poetry.  Every  nation 
has  love-songs  and  dirges  before  it  has  any  long 
poem.  So  the  Greeks  had  songs  of  the  exploits 
of  heroes,  stories  of  the  Expedition  for  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  even  short  songs  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Troy  before  they  had  the  great 
epics  of  Homer. 

In  the  construction  of  The  Iliad  these  earlier 
songs  were  used  freely  by  Homer,  and  after 
Homer's  time  other  additions  were  made,  and 
so  there  are  in  The  Iliad  pre-Homeric,  Homeric 
and  Post-Homeric  elements.  On  this  many 
arguments  are  based  concerning  the  diverse 
authorship  of  the  Homeric  poems.  However, 
one  who  is  reading  the  poem  is  struck  with  the 
unity  of  the  work,  rather  than  with  the  discrep- 
ancies and  inconsistencies  on  which  are  based  the 
arguments  for  the  diverse  authorship.  The  be- 
ginner should  strive  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the 
Homeric  poems — not  to  analyze  them.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  diverse  authorship  is  too  complicated 
for  one  to  study  until  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  whole  poem,  and  also  with  similar  litera- 
ture in  other  languages. 

Scholars    do   not   ask   now,    so   much    where 
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Homer  was  born,  as  where  Greek  epic  poetry- 
had  its  rise.  The  Muses  were  Pierian  Muses, 
who  lived  in  Pierian  Thessaly.  From  here  epic 
poetry  was  carried  to  Asia  Minor,  where  it  was 
perfected. 

We  cannot  tell  exactly  the  date  of  the  writing 
of  the  Homeric  poems.  They  were  probably  in 
their  present  form  as  early  as  the  eighth  century 
B.  C. 

An  epic  is  a  narration  in  heroic  verse  of  a 
dignified  story  of  considerable  length,  having  a 
definite  beginning,  middle  and  end.  It  must 
have  an  organic  relation  of  parts,  and  the  time  of 
the  action  must  not  be  so  long  as  to  render  diffi- 
cult a  general  view  of  the  story.  The  writer 
puts  as  much  of  the  story  as  possible  in  the 
mouths  of  his  actors,  and  so,  The  Iliad  is 
strongly  dramatic. 

The  Homeric  poems  used  to  be  compared  with 
Vergil's  Aeneid,  Dante's  Divina  Commedia,  and 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  Men  have  come  to  see 
a  difference  between  the  natural  epic  and  the 
literary  epic.  In  Vergil's  story  the  writer  has 
no  personal  (only  an  artistic)  interest  in  the 
deeds  of  his  hero.  The  plan  of  his  story  is 
copied  largely  from  the  Homeric  poems,  The 
Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Homer's  story  of  the  siege  of  Troy  was  cer- 
tainly not  intended  for  a  history.  Homer  says 
again  and  again  that  he  is  of  a  later  period.  He 
asks  the  Muse  to  tell  the  story.  Such  battles 
may  have  been   fought,   or  at  least   some   like 
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them.  But  we  think  that  the  names  of  people 
and  some  other  details  were  invented. 

Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann  was  led  a  few 
years  ago  to  excavate  the  site  of  Hissarlik  (Ilium 
Novum)  in  the  Troad  and  that  of  Mycaene  in 
Thessaly.  There  were  signs  of  ancient  wealth 
and  power  which  justified  the  Homeric  epithets 
of  Troy  and  Mycaene.  Many  gold  vessels  and 
cups,  together  with  a  large  number  of  other 
things,  were  found  by  him.  This  fact  makes  the 
story  of  Troy,  and  of  the  great  expedition 
against  that  city  more  vivid  and  more  interest- 
ing to  us.  We  now  believe  that  there  were  at 
some  time  great  battles  in  Asia,  and  too  that  the 
city  of  Troy  was  destroyed  by  fire  through  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Schliemann  has  found  that  at  some 
time  there  was  a  great  conflagration. 

Yet  we  do  not  know  for  a  certainty  whether 
the  names  of  the  heroes,  or  the  incidents  are  cor- 
rect or  not. 

The  Homeric  poems  give  us  a  picture  of  life 
in  Greece  which  differs  from  that  of  the  classical 
or  historical  period.  There  is  no  one  name  for 
Greece.  The  Greeks  are  Argives,  Danaans  or 
Achaeans.  Athens  seems  to  be  unknown,  Thebes 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  ruins.  Sparta  and 
its  king  Menelaus  are  comparatively  insignificant, 
although  the  war  was  waged  to  avenge  the 
wrong  done  to  Menelaus  by  the  s<pn  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy,  who  was  Paris.  Agamemnon  is 
the  chief  monarch  of  Greece.  Monarchy  pre- 
vails, democracies  seeming  to  be  unknown. 
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Besides  being  king,  the  head  of  the  nation  is 
judge  and  priest.  He  represents  his  nation  be- 
fore the  gods. 

Monarchy  prevails  among  the  gods  as  well  as 
among  men.  Zeus  is  the  chief  of  the  gods.  The 
chief  divinity  of  war  is  Athena;  Ares  (Mars) 
seems  to  be  insignificant.  Some  who  become 
gods  later  on  in  the  history  of  Greece  are  as  yet 
mortals. 

On  the  earth  the  occupations  of  princes  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  common  man.  A  prince 
kills  and  cooks  his  own  meat.  Princesses  wash 
clothes.  The  heroes  buy  their  wives  by  large 
gifts  of  cattle  to  the  parents.  All  trade  is  barter, 
coined  money  being  unknown.  The  chief  metal 
is  bronze;  iron  is  little  used. 

Story  Before  the  Action  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Iliad  begins  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  war, 
but  there  are  many  allusions  both  in  the  Iliad 
and  other  writings  which  show  what  went  before. 

Paris,  the  son  of  Priam  king  of  Troy,  carried 
away  Helen,  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta. 
The  Greeks  (Argives  or  Achaeans),  rise  to 
avenge  the  wrong  under  the  leadership  of  Aga- 
memnon, King  of  Mycaenae.  The  Argives  as- 
semble at  Aulis  where  a  portent  is  seen,  which 
the  seer  Kalchas  interprets  to  mean  that  they 
shall  fight  around  the  city  for  nine  years,  but  in 
the  tenth  they  shall  capture  the  place.  They  sail 
for  Troy,  and  at  Lemnos  they  leave  one  of  their 
captains,  Philoctetes,  who  has  been  bitten  by  a 
water  snake.     On  arriving  at  Troy,   Menelaus 
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and  Odysseus  go  to  the  city  as  ambassadors  to 
demand  the  return  of  Helen.  This  is  refused  and 
some  of  the  Trojans  even  urge  that  they  be  put 
to  death,  but  they  leave  the  city  with  no  injury. 

The  siege  is  not  close.  During  the  years  of 
war,  expeditions  are  made  into  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages,  which  are  usually  sacked,  and 
the  men  are  sold  into  slavery  and  the  women  are 
usually  brought  to  the  Greek  camp  as  prizes  of 
honor. 

In  the  meantime  the  Trojans  have  been 
obliged  to  pay  their  allies ;  they  have  kept  within 
the  walls  of  their  city,  not  daring  to  meet  the 
Greeks  in  open  battle;  and  they  have  been  shut 
out  from  the  use  of  their  field. 

Of  the  divinities,  Hera,  Athena  and  Poseidon 
favor  the  Greeks,  while  Aphrodite,  Ares  and 
Apollo  favor  the  Trojans. 

The  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

The  story  of  the  Iliad  opens  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  war.  Chriseis,  the  daughter  of  a  priest  of 
Apollo  has  been  brought  to  the  Greek  camp  as  a 
prize  of  honor.  The  captive's  aged  father  comes 
with  the  fillets  of  the  god  as  his  official  insignia 
and  begs  to  be  allowed  to  ransom  his  daughter. 
This  is  refused,  and  Agamemnon  sends  the  priest 
away  with  terrible  threats.  The  old  man  passes 
along  by  the  sea  and  prays  to  his  god  that  ven- 
geance may  be  paid  to  the  Greeks  for  the  slight 
which  has  been  done  him.  As  a  result  of  this 
prayer,  there  is  pestilence  in  the  Greek  camp. 
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The  plague  rages  for  nine  days,  and  on  the  tenth 
an  assembly  is  called. 

Achilles  urges  that  some  seer  tell  the  reason 
of  the  pestilence.  The  old  seer  Kalchas  tells  the 
truth.  Achilles  upbraids  Agamemnon,  and  the 
two  heroes  quarrel.  Agamemnon  sends  back 
Chriseis,  but  takes  the  prize  of  honor  of  Achilles. 
Achilles  prays  to  his  mother  for  vengeance  on 
the  head  of  Agamemnon.  His  mother  obtains  a 
promise  from  Zeus  to  grant  victory  to  the  Tro- 
jans until  the  Achaeans  come  to  realize  the  value 
of  Achilles,  and  come  also  to  honor  his  strength 
and  might. 

The  first  book  closes  with  a  half  ludicrous 
scene  on  Mt.  Olympus. 

At  the  opening  of  book  II.  Zeus  sends  a  de- 
lusive dream  to  Agamemnon  telling  him  to  arm 
the  Achaeans,  for  now  he  shall  take  the  city  of 
the  Trojans.  Agmemnon  calls  a  council  of  the 
elders,  and  then  calls  the  multitude.  He  tries  the 
temper  of  the  soldiers  by  prpoosing  that  they  re- 
turn home  immediately.  To  his  surprise  and 
grief  they  are  delighted  with  the  idea  of  a  home- 
ward journey.  Odysseus  (acting  under  Athena's 
directions),  awes  and  shames  them  into  remain- 
ing. They  prepare  for  battle,  and  as  they  are 
advancing  against  Troy,  the  poet  gives  the  mus- 
ter of  the  forces  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
ships.  This  is  followed  by  a  less  elaborate 
enumeration  of  the  Trojan  forces. 

At  the  opening  of  the  third  book  the  opposing 
armies  are  about  to  meet  when  Paris  challenges 
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Menelaus  to  a  single  combat.  The  two  husbands 
of  Helen,  the  wronged  Menelaus  and  the  offend- 
ing Paris,  are  the  fit  combatants.  The  terms  are, 
that  if  Paris  slays  Menelaus  the  Greeks  are  to 
withdraw  and  leave  Helen,  but  if  Menelaus  slays 
Paris  the  Greeks  will  take  Helen  and  peaceably 
return  to  Greece. 

Menelaus  disables  Paris,  and  has  him  in  his 
power.  But  Aphrodite  seeing  what  has  been 
done,  snatches  up  her  Trojan  favorite  and 
places  him  in  his  home  in  Troy.  The  terms  of 
the  truce  have  not  been  fulfilled.  Neither  com- 
batant has  been  slain.  The  victory  fairly  belongs 
to  the  Greeks.  In  order  that  the  Trojans  may 
not  give  up  Helen  and  in  this  way  preserve  the 
city,  Athena  incites  a  Trojan  ally  to  send  an 
arrow  at  Menelaus.  The  Greek  hero  is  wounded. 
Angered  at  this  treacherous  breach  of  the  truce, 
the  Greeks  advance  against  Troy  near  the  close 
of  the  fourth  book.  The  fifth  book  is  devoted 
to  the  brave  deeds  of  Diomed.  Athena,  Hera, 
Aphrodite  and  Ares  take  part  in  the  battle,  and 
the  two  latter  divinities  are  wounded  by  Diomed. 

In  the  sixth  book  the  Trojans  are  hard  pressed, 
and  Hector  returns  to  the  city  to  urge  the  ma- 
trons to  supplicate  Athena's  mercy.  He  calls 
Paris  to  the  field,  and  takes  a  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic farewell  of  his  wife  Andromache. 

The  day  which  begun  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  book  does  not  end  until  near  the  close  of 
the  seventh  book.  The  coming  on  of  night  puts 
a  stop  to  a  single  combat  between  Hector  and 
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Telamonian  Ajax.  The  armies  spend  one  day 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  the  Greeks  spend 
another  in  the  building  of  a  wall  about  their 
camp — a  wall  which  was  not  needed  as  long  as 
Achilles  was  fighting  with  them. 

The  eighth  book  tells  of  a  brief  day  of  battle 
in  which  the  fortunes  of  war  are  constantly 
changing.  At  the  close  of  the  book  the  Achaeans 
are  driven  into  their  camp  and  the  Trojans  biv- 
ouac on  the  plain,  confident  of  annihilating  their 
enemies  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  night  following  the  battle  of  the  eighth 
book  an  embassy  goes  to  Achilles,  to  try  to  per- 
suade him  to  return  to  the  battle.  He  remains 
firm  in  his  refusals.  The  account  of  this  embassy 
fills  the  ninth  book. 

In  the  tenth  book  Diomed  and  Odysseus  go  to 
the  Trojan  camp  on  the  same  night  as  the  em- 
bassy goes  to  Achilles.  They  slay  Rhesus,  a 
Thracian  leader  who  has  just  come  to  the  camp. 

With  the  eleventh  book  begins  the  third  day 
of  battle  of  the  Iliad,  a  day  which  does  not  end 
until  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  book.  Agamem- 
non distinguishes  himself  more  than  ever  on  this 
day.  He  retires  from  the  field  wounded,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  Diomed  and  Odysseus.  The 
Trojans  press  forward,  and  Hector  breaks  down 
the  great  gates  of  the  Greek  camp  at  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  book.  At  the  opening  of  the  thir- 
teenth book,  Poseidon  comes  from  the  sea.  While 
Hera  is  distracting  the  attention  of  Zeus,  Posei- 
don and  the  Achaeans  put  the  Trojans  to  rout. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  fifteenth  book,  Zeus,  no- 
ticing what  has  been  done,  sends  Poseidon  back 
to  the  sea.  The  Trojans  press  forward  again  to 
the  Greek  ships,  and  ask  for  fire  to  burn  the  fleet. 

At  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  book  Patroclus 
asks  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  go  to  the  battle  with 
the  Myrmidons.  Achilles  consents  when  he  sees 
the  flicker  of  flames  among  the  ships.  He  gives 
Patroclus  his  armor.  He  tells  him  not  to  go  to 
the  city.  Patroclus  becomes  excited  with  the 
fray,  and  goes  to  the  gates  of  the  city  and  is  there 
slain  by  Hector. 

The  seventeenth  book  is  devoted  to  the  battle 
around  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Hector  strips  off 
the  armor,  and  the  Greeks  with  great  difficulty 
carry  the  body  back  to  their  camp. 

In  the  eighteenth  book  Achilles  learns  with 
overwhelming  grief  of  the  death  of  his  friend. 
He  appears  at  the  trenches.  His  armor  is  in  the 
hands  of  Hector,  stripped  from  the  body  of  Pa- 
troclus. His  mother  begs  new  armor  from 
Hephaestus. 

In  the  nineteenth  book  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
les are  reconciled.  The  fourth  day  of  battle  be- 
gins. At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-second  book 
all  the  Trojans  are  slain  or  within  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Hector  alone  remains  on  the  plain.  He 
awaits  Achilles  and  is  slain.  His  body  is  dragged 
to  the  Greek  camp  behind  the  chariot  of  Achilles. 

The  twenty-third  book  is  devoted  to  the  burial 
of  Patroclus  and  the  funeral  games  in  his  honor. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twenty-fourth  book  the 
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aged  Priam,  under  the  care  of  the  gods,  comes 
to  the  Greek  camp,  and  begs  to  be  allowed  to 
take  the  body  of  his  son  Hector.  This  is  granted 
and  the  poem  ends  with  the  burial  of  Hector. 

The  action  of  the  Iliad  covers  seven  weeks. 
Three  are  taken  up  by  the  action  of  the  first  book 
and  three  by  the  action  of  the  last  two  books. 
Only  four  days  are  spent  in  fighting. 

Story  After  the  Iliad. 

After  the  burial  of  Hector  the  Amazons  come 
and  their  queen  is  slain  by  Achilles.  Memnon — 
the  cousin  of  Hector,  (beautiful  son  of  Eos, 
dawn  and  Tithonus),  comes  with  the  Aethiopi- 
ans.  He  slays  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor  and  a 
dear  friend  of  Achilles.  He  is  in  turn  slain  by 
Achilles.  Achilles  is  overcome  at  the  Scaean 
Gate,  when  he  tries  to  force  an  entrance.  Achilles 
is  overtaken  by  Paris  and  Apollo.  His  mother 
comes  from  the  sea  to  mourn  his  loss.  His  armor 
is  offered  to  the  bravest  of  the  Achaeans,  and  it  is 
awarded  to  Odysseus.  Telamonian  Ajax  goes 
mad  with  grief  and  disappointment,  and  com- 
mits suicide.  Paris  is  slain,  and  Helen  becomes 
the  wife  of  his  brother  Deiphabus.  Philoctetes 
comes  from  the  island  of  Lemnos  where  he  was 
left.  Neoptolimus  the  young  son  of  Achilles 
comes  from  the  island  of  Scyrus. 

Odysseus  enters  the  city  in  the  guise  of  a  beg- 
gar as  a  spy.  Athena  suggests  to  him  the  build- 
ing of  the  wooden  horse.  In  this  horse  the 
bravest  of  the  Achaeans  are  hidden,  while  the 
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rest  set  fire  to  their  camp  and  sail  away.  At  night 
the  Greeks  return,  and  Troy  is  sacked. 

Agamemnon  reaches  home  in  safety,  but  is 
slain  by  his  wife  and  her  companion  Aegisthus. 

Menelaus  is  driven  near  the  coast  of  Crete  in 
the  storm,  and  all  his  ships  except  one  are 
wrecked.  With  Helen  he  escapes  to  Egypt,  and 
there  he  wanders  for  eight  years  before  he  re- 
turns to  his  home  at  Sparta. 

Nestor,  Diomed  and  Idomeneus  reach  home  in 
safety.  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  wrecked  and 
drowned. 

Odysseus  is  driven  to  the  land  of  the  Lotus- 
Eaters,  to  the  island  of  Polyphemus;  thence  to 
the  island  of  Aeolus.  From  here  he  goes  to  the 
land  of  the  Lystragonia  where  eleven  of  his 
twelve  ships  are  wrecked,  and  he  escapes  with 
those  on  his  ship.  They  go  to  the  island  of  Circe 
and  remain  a  year. 

After  this,  Odysseus  and  his  companions  go  to 
Hades  to  consult  the  old  seer,  Teiresias.  On  their 
return  they  pass  Scylla  and  Charyodis.  They 
come  to  the  island  of  the  Sun,  and  urged  by 
hunger,  they  kill  one  of  his  cows.  They  are  pun- 
ished by  shipwreck.  Odysseeus  alone  escapes. 
He  is  carried  to  the  island  of  Calypso,  where  he 
remains  eight  years.  Then  he  goes  to  the  island 
of  Alcinuous,  where  he  is  fitted  out  with  ships 
for  returning  home.  When  he  reaches  home 
his  wife  is  watching  for  him,  although  many 
years  have  passed  since  she  heard  anything  from 
him. 
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Odysseus'  faithful  wife,  Penelope  has  been 
watching  for  her  husband,  while  many  suitors 
have  been  demanding  that  she  marry  one  of 
them.  She  refuses  all.  At  last  she  consents  to 
marry  one  of  them  just  as  soon  as  she  has  woven 
a  web  which  she  has  on  her  loom.  But  as  much 
as  she  weaves  by  day  she  pulls  out  by  night, 
wishing  to  gain  time,  still  believing  that  her  hus- 
band will  return.  When  the  suitors  have  be- 
come more  insolent  than  usual,  Odysseus  returns, 
slays  the  suitors  and  regains  his  kingdom. 

The  division  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  into 
twenty-four  books  each  was  not  done  by  the 
author  himself.  It  was  done  by  scholars  of  Al- 
exandria about  200  B.  C.  Capital  letters  were 
used  for  the  Iliad  and  small  letters  for  the 
Ochssey.  Joseph  Bartlett. 

•**       V        V       *s* 

letter  frnm  Jffranna  ftattyftitb. 


(This  letter  has  been  crowded  out  of  previous 
numbers  of  The  Lens  for  lack  of  space.  Be- 
lieving that  its  contents  are  still  of  general  inter- 
est we  print  it  below.) 

■7V 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.      May,  1904. 

Dear  Friend: — In  four  weeks  my  Freshman 
year  will  be  at  an  end.  I  have  found  it  very 
profitable. 

I  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  that  it  would 
take  people  about   four  years  to  understand  a 
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blind  person,  but  I  have  not  found  it  so.  I  find 
that  if  we  try  to  become  acquainted  with  peo- 
ple and  to  make  friends,  we  get  along  fully  as 
well  as  other  people. 

I  may  say  this  is  my  first  year  out  in  the 
world,  and  I  think  that  if  I  profit  by  the  knowl- 
edge which  I  have  gained  in  this  way  the  year 
will  be  valuable. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  work  very  much,  but  I  was 
not  able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  some  lines  as 
I  hoped  to  when  I  came  here.  For  example,  the 
mathematics  are  taken  up  so  rapidly  that  with 
a  much  better  fit  than  I  had  it  would  have  been 
pretty  difficult  to  keep  up.  Often  in  Algebra  the 
professor  would  give  out  a  number  of  subjects 
under  which  you  would  need  to  do  all  the  prob- 
lems in  order  to  understand  them  thoroughly,  but 
you  could  do  only  a  few  under  each  subject.  The 
fellow  who  has  no  trouble  with  mathematics 
seems  to  have  an  easy  time  all  through  the  year. 

In  Latin  we  read  Livy  the  first  term,  selections 
from  the  Latin  poets  in  the  winter  term,  and  we 
are  now  reading  Horace.  I  think  I  like  Horace 
better  than  anything  I  have  read  so  far.  I  ex- 
pected to  have  trouble  with  Greek,  but  I  found 
that  I  had  as  good  a  fit  as  most  of  the  students, 
and  I  got  along  pretty  easily. 

My  English  course,  while  it  is  really  nothing 
more  than  I  have  studied  before,  is  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable.  I  think  I  know  how  to 
read  better  than  I  ever  did  before.  We  took 
Thackeray  the  first  term,  Ruskin  the  second,  and 
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we  are  now  reading  Shakespeare's  Henry  the 
Fifth. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  it  seemed  as  if 
French  would  be  easy,  but  the  lessons  gradually 
increased  until  now  we  have  eight  pages  to  read 
at  a  lesson.  I  enjoy  my  French  very  much.  We 
are  reading  "Le  Conscript.,,  When  we  had  the 
grammar  work,  I  wrote  everything  out,  and  in 
that  way  I  got  a  good  foundation,  but  now,  I 
could  not  begin  to  write  anything,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  that  I  can't,  because  I  was  commencing 
to  read  the  French  rather  than  to  pronounce  it. 
I  find  I  can  translate  it  pretty  easily  from  hear- 
ing it  now. 

I  took  the  gymnastic  work  during  the  winter, 
and  I  found  that  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good. 
We  have  a  very  good  instructor  here,  and  he 
gave  me  some  exercises  to  practice  every  day 
which  are  very  helpful.  But  I  must  not  forget 
to  tell  you  about  our  physical  examination.  It 
lasts  only  a  half  an  hour,  but  in  that  time  you  do 
almost  the  hardest  day's  work  of  your  life.  I 
had  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  walk  around  after 
they  were  through  with  me. 

When  I  first  came  here  I  was  not  able  to  se- 
cure a  room  in  the  dormitory,  but  I  had  one  by 
the  second  term,  and  I  have  never  regretted  the 
change.  When  I  was  outside  I  didn't  know 
half  of  the  students,  and  I  should  probably  have 
gone  through  college  in  the  same  way,  but  now 
I  think  I  know  nearly  all.     You  become  better 

I  acquainted  in  one  night  in  the  dormitory  than 
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you  would  in  a  whole  term  outside.  Then  outside 
you  get  very  little  of  the  college  life,  and  I  think 
that  the  college  life  is  not  the  least  important 
factor  in  a  man's  education. 

Francis  J.  Rochford. 
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The  Blind  Entertainer  Telephone  328-3 

W.  A.  COLES 

Humorous  Impersonator  and  Ventriloquist 

A  full  evening's  entertainment  a  specialty.        For  terms,  specimen 
program,  etc,  address  W.  A.  Coles,  26  Lyon  Street,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


ELWYN    H.   FOWLER 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
North  Avenue  Worcester,  Mass. 

JOHN    HENLEY 

Organist  and  Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
78  Russell  Street  Waltham,  Mass. 

HARRY    E,   MOZEALOUS 

Baritone  and  Teacher  of  Music  and  Theory 
Masonic  Building  Newtonville,  Mass. 

FRED    J.   MULDOON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
266  Langley  Road  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

EUGENE    S.   SMITH 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
P.  O.  Box  184  Chelmsford,  Mass. 

HARRY    W.   WELCH 

Musical  Entertainer 
24  Magazine  Street  Cambridge,  Mass. 

G.   A.   WASHINGTON 

Piano  Tuner  and  Repairer 
86  Wendell  Street  Providence,  R.  I. 
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SALES-ROOM   OF  THE 

Perkins  Institution  for  tbe  Blind 

NO.  383   BOYLSTON   ST.,  BOSTON 

Mattresses,   Feather  Beds,  Etc. 

=MADE   BY  THE   BLIND 


Also  Chairs  Cane-Seated,  Old  Mattresses  and 
Feather  Beds  Made  Over,  Feathers  and  Curled 
Hair  Purified   by  Steam  in  the  Best  Manner 

Agents   for   Brass   and   Iron  Bedsteads   and   Couches 
connected  by  telephone 


RPHE  WORK  DEPARTMENT  for 
u     Blind  Women  keeps  a  supply 


c 


of  Household  and  Fancy  Articles  for 

sale  regularly  at  the  sales-room  of  V 

the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 

383   Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cfte  Piano  Resembles  the  Rinnan  Body 

Inasmuch  as  it  requires  occasional 
toning-up.  The  time  of  the  year 
has  arrived  when  owners  of  instru- 
ments who  do  not  have  them  attend- 
ed to  quarterly  are  having  them 
put  in  order.  The  Perkins  Institu- 
tion has  competent  workmen 

TRY     OUR     TUNERS 
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LADIES'  TAILOR 
HABIT  MAKER 


383  Boylston  Street, 
Boston. 


^ 


Amateur  Photographers: 

Have  you  used  ARGO  DEVELOPING  PAPER?    If  not, 
please  call  on  us  for  free  sample  and  see  it  demonstrated. 

CAMERAS   and    LENSES   Bought,   Sold   and    Rented. 
Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging* 

BOSTON    CAMERA    EXCHANGE 

7  Bromfield  Street,  Boston 

Established  1893  P.  I.  MERRILL,  Manager 

Wcp  HferriU  5fcadj?r0'  An.«u*g; 

Telephone  4518-3  Main  712  TREMONT  TEMPLE 


THE  TEACHERS'  EXCHANGE 

OF     BOSTON 

120    BOYLSTON    STREET 

Recommends  Teachers,  Tutors  and  Private  Schools 

Correspondence  Invited 
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LADIES  : 

La  France  Shoes  are  contributors  of  happiness  and 
comfort.  They  support  the  arch  of  the  foot  and  rest  the 
whole  body  by  making  the  feet  feel  comfortable. 

Boots,  #3.00 ;  Oxfords,  $2. 50  and  $3.00.    Sold  by 

FALVEY  BROS.  CO., 

Corner  Broadway  and  F  Street,  SOUTH  BOSTON 


RESERVED  FOR  A 

FRIEND  OF 

PERKINS  INSTITUTION 


SOUVENIRS 

Post  Cards  and  Trays 
South  Boston  Views,  Old  and  New,  at 


MURPHY'S 


SOUTH    BOSTONS    LEADING    STORE 
Broadway,  Cor.  F  Street 

DR.  E.  S.  BOLAND 

No.  809  EAST  BROADWAY 

SOUTH   BOSTON 
OFFICE  HOURS: 

Until  9  a.  m.  ;  r.jo  to  3  p.m.;  6.30  to  8  p.  m.  Tel.  222-3 


MARY    E.    MARTIN 

JERICHO  ROAD,  FLORAL  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Cboice  flowers, 
geeos  an&  Bulbs 

Subspecialty:    GLOXINIAS,    BEGONIAS,     LILIUM 
AURATUM,  and  other  Rare  Lilies 

HUGH    R.    GRAY 
pbarmacist 

Broadway  and  Dorchester  Street 
South  Boston,  Mass. 

Established  1871 

Henry  JL  Bowen 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

469  Broadway,  So,  Boston 

A*    HALL    &    CO, 

Manufacturer  of  i|Ce  cream  anb  Canbies 

Orders  for  Ice  Cream  promptly  attended  to. 
Special  Terms   to  Churches  and   Societies* 

647  BROADWAY,     -       -       -        SOUTH  BOSTON 

Telephone  Connections  Opposite  Lincoln  School 

Mrs,    SAMUEL    G*    SMITH 

Embalmer  and  funeral  Director 

With  Competent  Male  Assistant 

106  DORCHESTER  STREET,    SO.  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone,  204-3  South  Boston 


Hooper,  Lewis  &  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  •♦♦ 

Stationers 

Blank  Books  &  Office  Supplies 

Agents  for  The  Williams  and 
Pittsbwrg  Visible  Typewriters 


J07  FEDERAL  STREET 


BOSTON 


Scribner's    Magazine 

Will  Cheer 

The  Blind  wherever 

it  is  used 


Helen  Keller's     «  The  Story  of  My  Life  " 

Autobiography        ^rsr=======^^s===^!^sss!ss 

As  remarked  by  Thomas  Dixon,  Jr.,  author  of  "The  Leopard's 
Spots,"  there  is  "nothing  like  this  book  in  the  literature  of  the  world." 
It  records  an  educational  achievement  without  parallel,  and  its  appeal 
is  as  wide  as  the  whole  reading  public.  (Illustrated,  net  $1.30.  J 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Sq.,  N.  Ye  City 


1850 


1904 
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ALWAYS  THE  BEST  ON  ALL  NEWS  STANDS 


The  Foundation  of  the 


Steck 


PIANO- 


is  a  solid  iron  frame  to  support  the  twenty  tons  of 
strain  from  the  strings,  where  other  pianos  have 
wood,  which  is  affected  by  weather. 

That  foundation  gives  and  preserves  its  wonder- 
ful tone. 

It  makes  it  stay  in  tune. 

It  makes  the  superior  workmanship  and  materi- 
als worth  while. 

It  makes  permanent  the  benefits  of  our  fifty 
years  of  experience. 

It  makes  it  materially  better  than  any  other 
piano,  and  has  won  its  title  — 

THE  OLD   RELIABLE. 


A 

catalogue  for 

the  asking. 

GEORGE 

STECK 

& 

CO. 

». 

Fifth    A^ 

^enue      :     : 

New 

York 

>       Organised  1850. 


*     Telephone,  Main  3526 


<Tf  IFE  INSURANCE  needs  little  explanation 
and  no  apology  at  this  day  of  the  world* 
Write,  telephone  or  call  upon  ♦♦♦ 

C.    A.    FERGUSON, 

3J-34  DELTA  BUILDING, 
JO    POST    OFFICE    SQUARE,     :     :     :     BOSTON, 

and  ask  about 

The  Guaranteed -Deferred 
Annuity  Policy  and  the 
Continuable   Term    Plan 

Specialties  of 

Slnaitranr?  OLnmpatttj 

Designed  to  fit  every  circumstance 
of  life. 
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